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done on me some chiselling to the good; and the
discipline from the Fontainebleau time till now
had been severe. The accurate study of tree
branches, growing leaves, and foreground herb-
age, had more and more taught me the difference
between violent and graceful lines; the beauty
of Clotilde and Cecile, essentially French-Gothic,
and the living Egeria of Araceli, had fixed in my
mind and heart, not as an art-ideal, but as a sa-
cred reality, the purest standards of breathing
womanhood; and here suddenly, in the sleeping
Ilaria, was the perfectness of these, expressed
with harmonies of line which I saw in an instant
were under the same laws as the river wave, and
the aspen branch, and the stars' rising and set-
ting; but treated with a modesty and severity
which read the laws of nature by the light of
virtue.

Another influence, no less forcible, and more
instantly effective, was brought to bear on me
by my first quiet walk through Lucca.

Hitherto, all architecture, except fairy-finished
Milan, had depended with me f or its, delight on
being partly in decay. I revered the sentiment
of its age, and I was accustomed to look for the
signs of age in the mouldering of its traceries,
and in the interstices deepening between the
stones of its masonry. This looking for cranny
and joint was mixed with the love of rough